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Archaeology in Italy is rather like the computer business; those not on the spot are never 
quite up to date, and whenever you go there and enthuse to the local practitioners about 
the latest startling discovery which turns all our preconceived ideas upside down, the Italian 
scholar in question fixes you with a pitying look and trumps your bit of novelty with one 
even more exciting and much more recent. Three or four visits ago a Dutch team had just 
found a sixth century B.C. inscription which seemed to be a dedication to Mars by the hit- 
men of one of the first pair of consuls of the Roman Republic. Next time things seemed a bit 
quiet, but 'Oh yes', said my informant, 'there is a new Etruscan city which has just been 
spotted, walls, street-plan and so on'. Recently when I was helping to investigate some 
Roman imperial luxury coastal villas in what has been until recently the President's private 
wild-boar park near Rome, it turned out that they had just discovered that the pediment 
statues of an Augustan temple in Rome, which were excavated in the '30's and left lying 
around in a store-room, were all Greek originals of the fifth century B.C. which had been 
lifted from their original home and shipped off to beautify the conqueror of the world! 

Empire Street by the English Method? 

A source of great expectation for four or five years now has been the great archaeological 
project of the Via dei Fori Imperiali in the middle of Rome. Mussolini needed a suitable 
triumphal way, and where better to put it than in front of both the Colosseum and the 
grandiose monument to King Victor Emmanuel? Unfortunately, underneath were some of 
the most important bits of the great series of fora and public buildings with which Rome's 
rulers from Caesar onward had smartened up the Central Business District. The question is, 
are they still there now'? One part of the new road - which was originally called Via del 
Impero, Empire Street - is cut into the hill where the main entrance of Nero's Golden House 
was, so that has certainly gone; but much of the road is higher than the imperial levels, so 
the engineers of the '30's may have spared the antiquities. In the circumstances of the time 
almost no record was kept of the process of excavation. So why not have another look 
now'?The City Council of Rome had been Communist for a few years (though it isn't any 
more), and could think of good reasons for obliterating the monument of Fascism in the 
name of an archaeological park which would join up with the existing public excavations of 
the Roman Forum and Palatine. Detailed plans were made and entrusted to a famous 
archaeologist of Marxist ideology. 

Then the problems started to appear. Italian archaeology has avidly adopted over the last 
couple of decades what it refers to as 'the English method' - the kind of meticulous and 



minutely recorded scientific excavation which is to be seen in action on every Romano- 
British site. This poses no problems if all you can hope for is, perhaps, a cracked clay floor 
and the ashes of a first century A.D. bonfire, or in very favourable conditions, some 
reasonably regular post-holes. (When I was in Rome recently I met an English stone-age 
archaeologist who was complaining that Mediterranean diggers never kept their fish ear- 
bones . . . ). 

It is an excellent thing that these techniques are now in use in Italy. But in the centre of 
Rome the plan is to remove an area of nearly a kilometre long by several hundred metres 
across, and the aim will be, quite rightly, to record everything in it, from Renaissance privies 
down to Evander's cowshed. And it won 't be like Schliemann's Troy, with Troy IX on top and 
then going down level by level to Troy I in the basement; just as you think you have found 
the rubbish heaps of the provision market of the age of Cicero (which we know is around 
here somewhere) and are going to be able to tell what Pompey had for dinner, you realise 
that you have to record twenty feet of thirteenth-century well which seems to be full of 
Etruscan pottery. Paradoxes of date and level like that are only too common; the treasure- 
hunters of connoisseur Popes had to dump their scrapings somewhere, and it usually 
transpires that they reached the sixth-century B.C. level first. Our generation is left to pick 
up the pieces. This is going to be one of those sites where you take level after level off for 
thirty seasons and find a Seven-Up bottle in the lowest. 

Now all this means that it will be Very Expensive. The City Council has also noticed other 
problems. Where do you put the traffic, for example? The views of Roman taxi-drivers on 
the project are quite unprintable. Also, since the dark, overgrown ruins of imperial Rome 
already form a sinister no-go area at night frequented by drug-addicts, prostitutes and 
worse, do they really want to extend it any further? And since ancient sites are being 
bulldozed, robbed out, flooded and gutted all over Italy every day, wouldn't it be better to 
deploy the resources on ordinary rescue archaeology? The big project has been shelved 
indefinitely. Our successors in generations to come will have the opportunity instead, and 
perhaps they will do better with it than we can. 

Muse at home 

There is another, quite different, sort of Italian archaeology which also has great appeal. 
This is the kind which, post-holes or not, somehow always manages to come up with 
something spectacular. Because of the speed at which rescue archaeology happens, it is 
sometimes necessary to omit the fine-mesh methods, and there is seldom a chance to check 
the findings. Those who have read Omnibus 2 will recall a news item by Francis Cairns called 
"Propertius at Home". Under a church in Assisi a distinguished Fellow of the Papal Academy 
of Archaeology has found a comfortable house of the Augustan period. The walls are 
decorated with poetic scenes Polyphemus and Galatea, Athena and Marsyas - and a couple 



of lines of learned Greek verse for each. Conveniently, nearby a visitor has scribbled the 
date when he or she was here (February 23rd, A.D. 367) and the telling phrase I HAVE PAID 
MY RESPECTS TOTHE HOME OF THE MUSE. It is naturally extremely tempting to see the 
house as the home of Sextus Propertius, who came from Assisium and would have kept a 
property there, which would have quickly become a tourist attraction during the rest of 
Antiquity. If only discoveries like that could be relied on all the time! 

With opportunities as varied as these two cases, it is not surprising that people find it hard 
to agree on what is important in Roman archaeology. Finding Famous People, beautiful 
works of art, or illustrating mainstream history is both fun and obviously significant. It is 
often cheaper than the other kind, which is going to tell us very different things about the 
past - things about the vast majority of the population, for example. Quite recently it was 
announced that a much reduced dig in the Imperial Fora was to go ahead, in one of the 
flower-beds beside Mussolini's road. This time the project will be in the hands of the 
greatest expert on the historical topography of Rome and Italy, a very sound archaeologist 
but very definitely no Marxist Ideologue. If the project is not cancelled again, we can expect 
to find some fascinating new information about imperial architecture and the evolution of 
the plan of the city in all periods. But it will probably be a bit thin on the fish ear-bones. 

In the end, though, the thing about archaeology in Italy is precisely its tremendous variety 
and the range of different approaches that it demands. There will always be room for the 
architectural historian, the political theorist, the economist, the botanist, the literary 
scholar, for amateur and professional, for large-scale clearance of whole sites and the 
minute investigation of a single trench. An accidental discovery at Herculaneum recently 
turned up the skeletons of dozens of the city's inhabitants. Preliminary work on them has 
already told us about the degree of overwork of the ancient slave and the dental health of 
the ancient aristocrat. But the necessary medical expertise is in short supply - as ever, time 
is the problem, and finding as many skilled people as possible. There is no one who can't 
help with the discovery of ancient Italy. 
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